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necessity and in the name of patriotism. We recognize 
the spirit of patriotism which has prompted so many of 
our fellow-countrymen to volunteer for service in the 
lamentable war in South Africa, and those near and dear 
to them to make the ready sacrifice. But we regard as 
a higher patriotism that which shall benefit our own 
country without diminishing the welfare of another; the 
Christian patriotism which, retaining and deepening the 
love of home and country, shall fulfil those duties in a 
spirit of love to the whole family of man. 

" We appeal to our fellow-Christians to join with us in 
a strenuous resistance to the invasion of freedom of con- 
science involved in compulsory service, and we urge them 
to use the high influence of the Church of Christ to check 
the spirit of military imperialism that finds favor to-day. 
The cause of peace, which is the cause of Christ, needs, 
for its advancement, courage and energy to oppose every 
pursuit of even noble ends by un-Christian means, and 
to exalt those qualities of justice, conscientious discharge 
of responsibility, magnanimity and love of freedom which 
constitute a worthy foundation for imperial greatness." 
i ♦ ■ 

An Absent-Minded Nation. 

( With apologies to Mr. Kipliivj.) 
When you've sacrificed to Moloch, drained your nation to the 
bone, 
When you've sniped off every burgher from his hill. 
Will you squarely do some thinking of the Lord God on his 
throne, 
And remember his command " Thou shalt not kill? " 
You're an absent-minded nation and your vision sees but part, 

You are brave to face the moment and to meet it; 
But in doughty deed heroic, born from out your swelling heart, 
You forget, perchance, how history will repeat it. 

Boer's son, your son, Son of the King of Kings! 

By your resolve, by your decree, still going forth to slay — 
The King will add those figures up (it is well to think on these 
things) : 

Fall on your knees for your honor's sake and pray! pray! pray! 

You're a great and mighty nation, noble, brave and very strong; 

East and west and north and south your flag's unfurled; 
You are waging bitter warfare now, and — be you right or 
wrong — 

You're every act becomes a fact to all the watching world. 
When the day of fight is finished, you must then make up your 
book; 

And, you'll let a friendly fellowman remind you, 
You must enter on the debit side — however hard to brook — 

The blood, the tears, the waste you've left behind you. 

Your son, Boer's son, crushed in the crimson sod; 
And which commingled dust is yours you'll know not on 
that day. 
War's work is the devil's work (and how will you answer God) : 
Fall on your knees for your honor's sake and pray! pray! 
pray! 

There are widows weeping frantic tears, poor little ones who cry, 

And mother's shrieks whose souls have felt the sword; 
From England fair and rugged velt the cries ascend on high; 

They are noted by a just and common Lord. 
You're an absent-minded nation, but beware! do not forget! 

You must hand your book unto the King to scan it; 
In your heart you are too upright to risk piling up such a debt, 

Just because a reckless Minister began it. 

God's son, Boer's son, your own son, proud and free; 
There's a price for blood, oh England, and that price you'll 
have to pay 
When the Lord God audits your balance sheet. Oh, what will 
the profit be ! 
Fall on your knees for your honor's sake and pray! pray! 
pray! — From the New York World. 



New Books. 

Resurrection. By Leo Tolstoy. New York : Dodd, 
Mead & Co. Cloth, 519 pages. 

Like all novels with a moral purpose, " Kesurrection " 
has been misunderstood, and therefore unintelligently 
criticised. Professional novel critics as a rule cannot 
understand a work like this. To them a work of fiction 
is produced either for pleasure's sake or art's sake, or 
both. A story with a moral strain or thread which 
guides the writer's plan and execution puts them at once 
at sea, without compass or rudder. 

In " Resurrection " art is subordinated to moral pur- 
pose. Is it not so in all fiction of the highest order? 
Tolstoy undertakes to deal with the most serious and 
tremendous problems of life, of religion, of industry, of 
capital, of penal methods, of heartless government, etc. 
His realism is therefore of the most intense, the saddest 
and most distressing sort. What in it would be vulgar, 
even vile, if treated only from the point of view of 
pleasure-giving art, is with him essential and essentially 
pure. How can the awful evils of the sexes, of the social 
grist-miils which grind men and women to dust, be 
remedied until they are first brought to light and care- 
fully diagnosed ? 

The prolixity and greatness of detail of the story, in 
parts, which have been much criticised, are required in 
order to render ineffaceable the conviction of the enor- 
mity and inhumanity of the evils which the great reformer 
would give his heart's blood to see remedied. The sel- 
fishness, sensuality and cruelty of much of Russian 
officialdom, in both civil and military life, the luxurious 
thoughtlessness of the great landholders, the dreary 
inanity of the courts, the cruelty and vileness of Russian 
prisons, the brutalized condition of the half-starved 
peasantry, the hollowness and mockery of religious rites 
and traditions — these are all so vividly and minutely 
set out that you feel as if you were in the very midst of 
them. 

In parts the story reminds you of " Uncle Tom's Cabin," 
or of " Les Miserables," or of " Bleak House." Here 
and there it moves with swiftness. There is essential 
consistency from beginning to end. There is great sym- 
pathy with nature, especially with its weird and gloomy 
aspects, as symbolizing the moral darkness of humanity. 
But there are here and there hints of delicious apprecia- 
tion of nature's joyfulness, in which it is easy to imagine 
Tolstoy's soul as reveling, but for the sadness induced 
by the disorder of society. 

The book makes you feel that regeneration, either of 
corrupt individuals or of society, is by no means an easy 
process. But it is not at all pessimistic in its teaching. 
It is full of a high idealism. It inspires a hope — sad, 
struggling, heroic — that even the worst, the lowest, 
the deadest, is worth seeking to save and can through 
self-abandoning love be reached and redeemed. One 
cannot but feel as he lays the book down that the great 
Russian has put some of the bitterest of his own life 
struggle into its chapters. He has certainly turned the 
eyes of the world and fixed them upon the worst evils in 
Russian life, and the moral fruitage of the book must 
ultimately be very great. 



